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THE MADONNA RUCELLAI AND 
THE YOUNG DUCCIO 


By Curt H. WEIGELT 
Florence, Italy 


HEN Duccio was given the commission for a large painting of 
the Madonna for Santa Maria Novella he was treated as a young 
master to whom it was still possible to dictate terms. We do not know 
why he was called to Florence. Between the dates of 1280 and April 15, 
1285, when he received the commission for the “tabula magna,” there is 
no mention made of him in the Sienese records.* That he spent part of 
this period in Florence seems probable in view of his receiving so im- 
portant a commission. In October of the year 1285 he was back again 
1 Lisini has assembled the early records regarding Duccio. (See the references in my article on 
Duccio in Thieme-Beckers “Allgemeine Kunstlerlexikon,” Vol. X, 1912.) Duccio and his School have 
recently been treated by Van Marle, “The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting,” Vol. II, 
1924, pp. 1-161; by Gielly, “Les Primitifs siennois,” Paris, 1926; and by Emilio Cecchi, “Trecentisti 
Senesi.”” Rome, 1928. 
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in Siena, and he is mentioned there again in January, 1286. After that 
the Sienese records regarding him lapse till 1291. 

Duccio’s presence in Siena in the autumn of 1285 cannot be advanced 
as a serious argument against his having painted the Madonna Rucellai. 
He might easily have spent the winter of 85-86 in Siena, and returned 
to Florence in the spring of this latter year to complete his work. 

A heretofore neglected statement of Baldinucci’s’? seems particularly 
significant in this connection. After mentioning several painters whose 
names appear in the records, Baldinucci continues: “Or se voi osser- 
verete il tempo, in cui trovansi costoro nominati per pittori, e darete 
loro gli anni della vita secondo un certo ragionevole riguardo, troverete, 
che molti di questi potettero operare avanti a’tempi de Cimabue. A 
questi potrei aggiugnere un Duccio del popolo di S. Maria Novella”... 
here follow other names . . . “che tutto operavano avanti e poco dopo 
al 1300.” 

Even if we were not aware to what good use Baldinucci put the Guild 
records and old proclamations, his statement is, in this case, so precise 
that we must assume him to be quoting from a source of this nature. 
Baldinucci was evidently familiar with a document in which a painter 
named Duccio, who lived prior to 1300, is mentioned as domiciled in the 
parish of Santa Maria Novella. The Guild records make no mention 
of this name, for the earliest records begin with the year 1294. This 
omission is easily explained if we can identify this Duccio with our 
Duccio di Buoninsegna, whose career after 1291 lay mostly in Siena. 

To be sure the name of Duccio was not especially rare in Florence, but 
the fact that this particular Duccio lived in the parish of Santa Maria 
Novella where Duccio di Buoninsegna must have had his studio while 
painting the Madonna Rucellai (Fig. 1), makes the identity of Bal- 
dinucci’s Duccio with Duccio di Buoninsegna almost a foregone con- 
clusion, and incidentally establishes the fact of the latter’s sojourn in 
Florence. 

Baldinucci, who was not familiar with the record of the year 1285, 
wished to convey in the above quotation that in Cimabue’s day a num- 
ber of masters were employed on the work in Florence. In the record 
from which he quotes, therefor, the name Duccio must have appeared 
without the words “da Siena,” otherwise the “acute” Baldinucci, as 
Frey justly dubs him, would at once have identified this painter with the 
Sienese master to whom he devoted a special section in his “Disegni.” 


2 Baldinucci, “La Veglia, Dialogo di Sincero Veri,” Florence, by Piero Matini, 1690, p. 10. The 
quotation is from Maria Manni’s edition, Opere de F/B, Vol. XIV, Milan, 1812, p. 233. 
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Here we will not enter into the question as to whether it is possible to 
establish a sound and logical connection between the Madonna Rucellai 
and the Brotherhood of Santa Maria Novella with which Duccio had 
an agreement. I have shown elsewhere, and will again,* that historically 
there is every likelihood that the Madonna Rucellai was really painted 
for the Brotherhood of Santa Maria. We need only consider a hitherto 
neglected circumstance — the fact that in one of the medallions in the 
lower part of the frame — that is in a particularly prominent spot — 
there is a quarter-length painting of St. Peter the Martyr founder of 
the Brotherhood. (Fig. 8.) 

Neither do I want to combat here the opinion of those who still today 
believe the Madonna Rucellai to be the work of Cimabue. We are 
merely considering its place as a painting in connection with the devel- 
opment of the Sienese School. It would be impossible not to relate this 
panel to Duccio, as it is essentially of the new school, and during the last 
two decades of the Dugento he was the most important Sienese master. 
It is easy in the light of current observation and knowledge to es- 
tablish objectively the close relationship of the Madonna Rucellai to 
Duccio’s art. As the essentially Sienese character of the panel in Santa 
Maria Novella sharply differentiates it from the surrounding Florentine 
work, it is necessary to transfer one’s attention to Siena to establish its 
points of relationship to the work of that school. 

It is with reluctance that one places the huge Madonna Rucellai be- 
side Duccio’s small Madonna with the three Franciscan monks (Fig. 3) 
which stands in closer relationship to it than does any other picture. The 
Florentine painting suffers less in the photographic reproduction than 
does the small Franciscan Madonna. The detail of the large panel is 
adequately preserved, whereas the photograph, in the original size, of 
the little Sienese panel coarsens its incomparably fine and miniature- 
like technique, so that compared with the Madonna Rucellai it seems 
softer, rougher and flatter. To add to this is its rather poor state of pres- 
ervation — though, to be sure, it has not been retouched — and the fact 
that the green ground-work shows through more clearly so that the Ma- 
donna’s features appear almost in plastic relief, whereas the face of the 
Madonna Rucellai has remained smooth. The photographic reproduc- 
tions are therefor in reality of little use to us. It becomes necessary 
to study the originals more thoroughly than the photographs. 

True to the antique manner, the angels in both paintings are diminu- 


3 Weigelt, “Sienese Painting of the Fourteenth Century.” Pegasus Press, Paris. Pantheon Edition 
now on the press. 
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tive in stature in relation to the Madonnas, and their arrangement in 
the two compositions is practically identical. The wooden thrones are 
equally decorative and in the Sienese panel the back is again covered 
with a drapery and the roof ornamented with six knobs. 

In the seated attitude of the Madonna and of the large and lusty 
Christ Child whose cloak has fallen away; in the broad gesture of 
benediction ; in the features of the Madonna with the width at the root 
of the nose; in the fall of the draperies; in the indecisive placing of the 
throne; in the pervading sensitive Sienese spirit, the closest relationship 
is everywhere manifest between the two compositions, thus drawing 
the master of the Rucellai panel in Florence close within the confines 
of the Sienese School. 

The figures kneeling in prayer, which have nothing in common with 
the small donor portraits in Florentine Dugento panels, play a more 
definite though infinitely reverent part in relation to the Mother of God, 
and serve to animate this Franciscan painting with the same spirit of 
inspired and tender worship that lends life and warmth to the Madonna 
Rucellai and distinguishes it so clearly from the Florentine School. 

This motif of the kneeling Franciscans, as well as the kneeling 
Rucellai angels, leads us directly to the kneeling Patron Saints in 
Duccio’s “Maesta.” Their garment edges have a deliberately free and 
flowing line which is repeated again in other figures of the Maesta 
“Stories.” Let us compare, for instance, the ondulated edges of the gar- 
ments in the “Farewell Sermon of the Lord”; in the reclining figure of 
Phillipus in the “Garden of Gethsemane,” and the garments of the 
Virgin in the “Birth of Christ” (Berlin). Those of us who compare not 
only the outer forms but can enter into the spiritual mood, will recog- 
nize in both paintings the warm expression of tender reverence for the 
Madonna which in Duccio’s Franciscan Madonna found a new pic- 
torial expression. Just as the Madonna on the eve of the Battle of 
Montaperti spread her cloak of clouds over the Sienese camp in a ges- 
ture of protection for her “prediletti,” so the Madonna of Duccio’s 
painting extends her cloak in gentle benediction over the kneeling 
monks. If I am correct, Duccio here for the first time in the history of 
Italian painting introduces the motif of the Madonna’s protecting cloak, 
establishing a precedent thereafter adopted by-the Sienese School. 

We should also be aware of an ornamental motif used extensively 
in the Rucellai painting—that is the ornaments resembling coptic 
letters which appear on the borders of the Madonna’s cloak and on the 
edge of her halo (Fig. 2) ; on the borders of the angels’ tunics; on the 
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cushion and on the wide border of the brocade thrown over the back of 
the throne. This peculiarly stylized motif can be defined after careful 
observation. Its characteristics reappear in the border of the throne 
drapery in the Franciscan Madonna, in the veils of Duccio’s other 
small Madonnas, in those of the female saints in the front of the Maesta, 
and edge the necks of the garments of several angels. Duccio’s devel- 
opment of this type of ornament is delicate, decorative and free. The 
same type of decoration is found in pictures of the Cimabue School in 
the Gualino Madonna, for example (Fig. 4), differently stylized, how- 
ever, and unmistakable in its individuality, and that in a picture which 
is still strongly Sienese in character and which makes free use of this 
particular type of ornament. In Cimabue’s own paintings it is used 
sparingly and only on the drapery of the throne in a stylization similar 
to that of the Gualino Madonna — specially in the Madonna of the 
Chiesi dei Servi at Bologna (Fig. 9). The Madonna Rucellai, in respect 
to this ornamental motif too, occupies a unique position which dis- 
tinguishes it from the Florentine School. 

In accordance with the characteristically antique spirit of late Du- 
gento painting the Madonna generally is depicted wearing a red By- 
zantine headdress beneath her drapery. Cimabue and his School never 
deviated from this custom, just as they invariably portrayed the Christ 
Child wearing a long tunic and a cloak carefully draped over one 
shoulder in the antique manner. No Florentine painter dared portray 
the Child in a transparent garment or with partially unclad limbs. 
When Coppo, the Florentine, painted the Madonna for the Servite 
Church in Siena in 1261 he bared the Christ Child’s legs to the knee, 
quite obviously under the influence of the Sienese School, for in the 
circle of Guido of Siena this motif was in current usage. In all the 
paintings of the School of the Master of the Magdalen (Fig. 11), the 
Child is fully clad. Obviously in Florence, in fact in Tuscany, it was 
considered unfitting to portray the Holy Child as naked. The standing 
Child in Cimabue’s Servi Madonna, although more lightly clad, is no 
exception to this rule. Instead of wearing a long, thin shirt, in this in- 
stance he is clad in a sort of childish petticoat of a thicker material, as 
is also the case in the Gualino Madonna. The motif of the Child step- 
ping forward is not original with Cimabue, it is of Byzantine derivation 
as the Madonna relief (Fig. 10) in St. Marks, Venice, of the Comnene 
period proves.* 

The humanistic, naturalistic Sienese School discarded the conven- 


4 Wulff, “Altchristliche and byzantische Kunst.” Berlin, Neubabelsberg, Vol. II, 1918, p. 608. 
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tion of the fully-clad Child. The painter of the Madonna Rucellai al- 
lowed the Child’s cloak to slip downward, clothed him in a thin garment, 
removed from his hand the solemn roll of parchment with its “Ego sum 
Lux Mundi,” and instead depicts him playfully grasping his cloak. 
Duccio’s Franciscan Madonna introduces the partially naked Child. 
He still extends his hand in blessing to the kneeling Monks, but the left 
hand reaches playfully towards his mother’s fingers. Duccio’s School 
all adopted this motif of the half-naked Child, and even when the 
Master himself strikes a dignified and solemn note, as in the Maesta, 
the gold-starred, lilac cloak of the little Christ Child leaves visible a 
transparent garment and the bare childish body, tempering thus in de- 
lightful fashion the sense of his Divine majesty. The beautiful blonde 
boy grips his cloak with precisely the same timid gesture of the Child in 
the Madonna Rucellai. In Siena, however, the precocious little man, 
the thoughtful Saint, the “Light of the World” in childish guise has be- 
come a child indeed. How stern and melancholy the Child in Giotto’s 
Ognissanti Madonna seems. He is the true descendant of all the Baby 
Christ’s Children in Florentine Dugento paintings. The Child of the 
Madonna Rucellai has no counterpart in Florence. We must go to 
Siena to find him. 

There we find an appreciably earlier panel (Figs. 5 and 6) already 
attributed by Suida to his “Master of the Madonna Rucellai.” I refer 
to the Madonna from St. Cecelia in Crevole.” Here we find again the 
Byzantine headdress, and as in the Madonna Rucellai and more strong- 
ly still in Duccio’s Franciscan Madonna, the note is struck with which 
the Virgin in Guido da Siena’s large picture in the Palazzo Publicaholds 
her Child away from herself by the shoulder — the position of the legs 
in the Crevole picture are similarly reminiscent of the Guido School. 

This motif is derived from the type of maternal Madonna of which 
the Madonna of the School of Guido in the Platt Collection at Engle- 
wood may well serve as an example.° The Crevole Madonna, which is 
filled with Sienese sensibility, is more antique in effect than the Madon- 

5 Since I have had ample opportunity to study the Crevole Madonna I have come to the con- 
clusion that my former opinion (Duccio, p. 128) is not tenable, and that we are dealing with a com- 
paratively early picture. In addition to Suida (Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunst sammilungen. XXVI, 
1905, p. 28 ff.), Wulff, in the same publication (Vol. XXXVII, 1916, p. 68 ff.), and Van Marle in 
“The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting,” 1924, Vol. II, p. 10, attribute the Crevole 
Madonna to the Master of the Madonna Rucellai, whom the last two scholars identify with Duccio. 


Lusini has attempted to trace the history of the Crevole Madonna (Rassegna d’Arte senese, IX, 1913, 
p. 19 ff.) and has advanced the supposition that Duccio’s family were connected with the donation of 


the painting. 
6 This picture was originally published by Perkins. (Rass. d’Arte, XIV, 1914, p. 97.) See also 
Weigelt, “Art Studies,” 1928. 
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na Rucellai— less because of the gold thread embroidery of the cloak 
which Duccio still employed in his later period, than because of the 
angular arrangement of the drapery around the face. The folds of the 
Child’s garment and cloak, too, seem a little stiffer, although of the same 
type as those in the angels’ garments in the Madonna Rucellai. A nota- 
bly antique feature is the fact that the Madonna’s left hand is extended 
as in the Byzantine paintings of the Guido School, whereas the Madon- 
na in the painting in Santa Maria Novella lays her slender, long- 
fingered hand across the Child’s right knee in a gesture of matchlessly 
tender protection, almost as though she hesitated to touch the holy 
limbs. One must appreciate the truly Sienese inspiration of this hand 
to realize that no great distance lies between it and the hand of the 
Madonna in Duccio’s Maesta. From the left hand of the Maesta Ma- 
donna, with its short, broad palm, and the deep indentation between 
thumb and forefinger, one traces back readily to the quite similar but 
still more characteristically Byzantine hands of the Crevole Madonna. 

The hand of the Madonna in the Maesta is a little broader than that 
of the Madonna Rucellai, but it has the same soft quality which Rintelen 
has unjustly called “boneless.” Moreover, these two different types of 
hands are found side by side in Duccio’s Maesta —the short, broader 
hand in St. Katherine and in the kneeling saints, and the slender, long 
hand in the angels who bend their heads above the throne. This ad- 
mixture of type occurs again in the “stories” of the Maesta, and in 
Duccio’s other panels, and may be found in his studio and school paint- 
ings. The bald-headed Child is not unusual in Sienese works. The By- 
zantine School adopted from the orient two different types of head for 
the Child Christ — one with a high forehead from which the smooth 
hair grows backward in a curve, with an occasional forward-falling 
lock ; the other with luxuriant curly hair falling over the forehead. Both 
these types are frequent in both Sienese and Florentine Dugento paint- 
ings. Duccio adopted the smooth-haired type in his Franciscan Ma- 
donna, and in almost all the “stories” of the Maesta—viz., “The 
Slaughter of the Innocents ;” “The Adoration of the Magi;” and “The 
Presentation in the Temple.” He used the curly-haired type, however, 
in the “Flight to Egypt” and in the central painting. In the panels of his 
middle and later periods, he also evinced a preference for this type. 
In Guido’s School the latter type is used for the Madonna painting, but 
the bald-headed type is seen in the “stories” — for instance in the “Birth 
of Christ” in the altar of St. Peter in the Siena Academy (No. 15). 
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The Carmine Madonna’ shows the curly-headed, more strongly By- 
zantine type. In Florence, among the followers of the Master of the 
Magdalene, this type was in general use, although the bald-headed 
Child of the Gualino Madonna seems to correspond with the Sienese 
version of the type —for instance the Child in the Crevole Madonna. 
Cimabue and his followers used the type with more luxuriant hair. 

In the Crevole, as well as in the Madonna Rucellai, the Child wears 
a diaphanous garment fastened below the breast by a golden cord, his 
left hand reaches for his fallen cloak and his right toward the drapery 
around his mother’s face. We note here the initial appearance of a motif 
made popular by Duccio and his School, but of which we find no ex- 
amples in Florentine Dugento painting. 

The decoration of the Virgin’s halo belongs, in motif and technique, 
to the best work of the Duccio School. In accordance with its earlier 
origin, the nature motifs are free and rounded. Those of the Maesta are 
more Gothic in type — the foliage more angular and lance-like. The 
little angels leaning on the clouds (Fig. 7) —a typically Sienese motif 
— have certain characteristics of Duccio’s style and technique and cor- 
respond with the small round pictures in the lower part of the frame of 
the Madonna Rucellai (Fig. 1). 

If the Crevole Madonna can be readily ranged among Duccio’s works 
as a clearly-defined forerunner of his later Madonna paintings and is, 
as such, in accordance with the Sienese “Maniera bizantina” broader 
in modeling and with larger eyes compared to the Madonna Rucellai, 
there seem to be certain small divergences in the type of face which can- 
not be explained by the difference of size in the two panels alone. The 
face of the Madonna Rucellai is about four times as large as that of the 
Crevole Madonna, and, perhaps in view of its predestined greater dis- 
tance from the spectator, intentionally less soft in modeling, more em- 
phatic in line. 

The modeling of the individual features is more clearly defined in the 
Florentine picture, especially in the nose and mouth, whereas the tran- 
sitions in the Crevole Madonna are softer and the mouth more clearly 
characterized by that slight tendency to protrude that is so character- 
istic of Duccio. The more vibrating outline of the face beneath the head- 
dress (or the narrower opening between the lids of the right eye) of the 
Madonna Rucellai in comparison to the Crevole Madonna is probably 
explained by the much larger painted area of the Florentine panel which 
naturally lends itself to a greater linear emphasis. This difference in 


7 See Weigelt, “Art Studies,” VI, 1928. 
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linear feeling is one of gradation, but not of kind. The other divergences 
in style are not sufficiently marked to create a breach between the two 
pictures, even when we add that the Crevole Madonna is much lighter 
in coloring than the Madonna Rucellai in which the green groundwork 
is more easily discernible. 

Roger Fry has already remarked® on the peculiar formation of the 
eyes of Madonna Rucellai— a more oval iris with larger and more oval 
pupils. The Child’s eyes, on the contrary, have a round iris and smaller 
pupils. We find the oval iris and pupils again in Duccio’s Franciscan 
Madonna, whereas in his other paintings, including the Crevole Ma- 
donna, we find the round iris and smaller pupils. In the School of the 
Master of the Magdalene (Fig. 11) we find again this alternation of 
oval pupils and large oval iris and the round iris. It appears, though less 
often, in Cimabue’s School (see Crucifixion in the Museum of Santa 
Croce ; Crucifixion in S. Stefano in Paterno), although we find it in the 
Gualino Madonna and in the Madonna in the Louvre (Fig. 12). In the 
two last named paintings, however, the form differs distinctly from that 
of the Madonna Rucellai. To attempt to demonstrate by means of this 
Louvre Madonna (which seems weak and insipid compared to the 
Rucellai panel), that the latter belongs to the Cimabue School is to 
betray a complete lack of understanding of the development of late 
Dugento painting. The Louvre Madonna, a later, weaker echo of the 
Madonna Rucellai, while strongly reminiscent of it, is in technique, 
drawing, drapery arrangement, etc., very far removed from the earlier 
painting. 

That Duccio, while painting the Madonna Rucellai in Florence, 
should have been influenced in his delineation of the eyes by the current 
Florentine conception is quite natural. Generally speaking, his opening 
between the lids is more almond-shaped, a little wider than in the 
Madonna Rucellai, but we find the narrow opening of the eyes again in 
the Angels of the Maesta (note the second from the Madonna above the 
throne on the right). In the Madonna Rucellai the treatment of the eyes 
is entirely Sienese, despite the traces of Florentine influence, and ex- 
emplifies, moreover, the fact that analysis of details is only valuable in 
relation to the study of the whole.” 

If today in view of slight style divergences we at once claim to dis- 
cover an individual hand, we must logically and consistently assume a 
sternly continuous form development, which is in its nature abstract 


8 Monthly Review, 1900, p. 147. Printed again in Roger Fry’s “Vision and Design,” London. 
® See also Douglass, “A History of Siena.” London, 1902, p. 485. 
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and only too prone to leave out of consideration the fact that all analysis 
of style is concerned with monuments to living beings whose creation 
cannot be solved on the basis of a mathematical problem. 

A growing consciousness of this fact is already discernible and as time 
goes on the differentiation of the various masters surrounding a great 
creative personality will be reduced to its proper proportion and many, 
artificially-created so-called “masters” will disappear. On the other 
hand I do not mean to encourage the by no means obsolete tendency to 
unload the great mass of discovered material on to those few names with 
whom we are familiar because of their authenticated work. 

In our particular case a hypercritical analysis of style might attribute 
the three paintings discussed to at least two, even to three separate 
masters, and we would then be confronted by three extraordinarily fine 
artists whose spiritual and artistic endowment was inexplicably close. 

The great Duccio would have two no less great spiritual brothers — 
more closely related to him than actual brothers could possibly be. In 
the presence of the Crevole and of the Madonna Rucellai we are touched 
by the emanation of a great work of art. They are independent creations 
which stand aloof in a noble freedom alike from alien and from related 
works. Both paintings reveal the enchanting freshness of a young cre- 
ative spirit which sees many roads ahead. This same freshness of spirit 
speaks from Duccio’s Franciscan Madonna, not in a related but in an 
identical manner. If we can recognize divergences in all three paintings, 
they are those natural to a young artist still at the beginning of the road, 
looking to the left and to the right, more pliable and more susceptible 
to outside influences than later on when a wealth of tasks, the care of a 
busy atelier and the sum of artistic experience tends to hold him to a 
more closely defined path. It is impossible that these three paintings be 
not all by Duccio of Siena. We recognize—without any essential change 
in its Sienese characteristics — that the larger panel was painted in 
Florence, though the Florentine influence is but a breath that lies over 
it. These three paintings are the crowning point of the first great period 
of the new Sienese School —the period about 1285. They are magnifi- 
cent promises which exercised a far-reaching influence in Siena and in 
Florence. The Madonna Rucellai did not open the doors of Florence to 
Sienese painting, but it strengthened the Sienese influences already at 
work there. We find traces of them in the School of the Master of the 
Magdalene; they are discernible in the work of the great Cimabue him- 
self. It is difficult to decide — and indeed need not be discussed here — 
whether the Sienese and Duccio-like traits in late Dugento Florentine 
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painting may be attributed to the influence of the Madonna Rucellai 
alone, or if Duccio maintained for a longer period a workshop by the 
Arno where his pupils and co-workers were inspired with Sienese char- 
acteristics. It may even be that the Master of the Gualino Madonna 
passed from the Cimabue influence to this workshop of Duccio. This 
alone is certain, however, the Madonna Rucellai exerted a deep in- 
fluence over generations of Florentine painters, at a time even when 
Duccio’s name was no longer remembered there and when he himself 
was nearing the end of his life. The soft, tender hand of Giotto’s 
Ognissanti Madonna is obvious proof of the admiration this great 
Florentine felt for the Madonna Rucellai. In fact he almost emphasizes 
the sensitive Sienese character of this hand by endowing it with a func- 
tion — pressing it gently but distinctly about the Christ Child’s knee. 
And that is not the only reflection of Siena in this first real “Maesta” of 
the Florentine School. 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


By WALTER GUTMAN 
New York City 


UY PENE DU BOIS is usually called a satirist. Satire is defined 

by the dictionary as “Holding up abuses, vice, etc., to reprobation 
or ridicule. Keenness and severity of remark, trenchant wit, sarcasm.” 
If this is taken as a standard one cannot describe Mr. du Bois’s work by 
this adjective. One finds no representatives of abuses or vices among 
his characters, though there are numbers of pudgy, rather pompous 
gentlemen and somewhat awkward, rather voluptuous, mildly disillu- 
sioned women. His painting, instead, has a certain affinity with the 
writing of O. Henry. It consists of narrations of inconclusive incidents 
with humour and a touch of irony. The art dealer stands like an owl 
clutching a painting in his hands. Behind him are more ready. He has 
a heavy mustache twirled into points, a domed forehead and beetled 
brows. He is elegantly dressed in a black suit, gray spats, and black 
shoes. The painting trembles in his hands. It is to be pushed upon a 
buyer. If not this, then another. Afterwards at lunch he will sit behind 
a long meal, drink heavily, fret the waiter, and then tip him for his 
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sadism. A very big villain, but in Lilliputian moments. Then, there 1s 
one of two girls at a café table, their heads resting on their hands as 
flowers on props. “My dear —” and an expressive waving of a hand. 
“Did he really?” the disgust runs greenly through her tube from the 
creme de menthe. So on through a series of little dramas, the artist 
never so out of sympathy as to be angered, seldom so enrapt as to forget 
his laugh. 

This spirit makes no pretence at grandure, but it seldom fails in good 
taste. It is as conversation at dinner, serious enough to be worth the 
trouble, and sufficiently whimsical to keep it from resting too long at 
one place. It is as the artist wishes. He has written of himself: 

“He began life as an idealist. He continues to be a real idealist... . 
People are all right. They are ludicrous only in the badges that they 
wear, badges that are tokens of devotion to one ideal or another... . 
Funny slaves, proud of their chains, strutting in them and nice in the 
nice ingenious generosity of all naiveté.” 

He is one of the group whom he teases. They overestimate their abili- 
ties, but they have them. Their pains are not as catastrophic as they 
think, but they feel their disease. The knowledge that others have re- 
covered from similar ones is an uncertain cure. He has spoken of him- 
self as afraid to play with truth. Therefore his incidents are indecisive. 
A story illustrates one or two motives. Another, one or two more, or 
perhaps another phase of the same ones. Through a large number one 
composes a mosaic. “The Carnival”: The deep sky of early night. Red 
lanterns swung between trees. The crowd marching, typified by three 
boldly swinging women. Again, “Americans, Paris”: A bridge span- 
ning the Seine. The blue-yellow and yellow-green tones of the houses. 
Green trees and the blue-gray river. A group of four women hustling 
along the pavement. Or, “The Life Soldier”: A man in the theatrical 
costume of a soldier —a gorgeous red coat, splendid blue trousers, a 
swagger cane, looking into the audience. “I wonder what they think of 
me?” A woman in an orange dress turned abruptly towards him. “Will 
the fool ever speak?” 

It is natural that such a sensitive story-teller should be a good por- 
traitist. In his incidents the artist is the dominant factor, his quip of 
interpretation gives uniqueness, and the pictures consequently run to 
type. In his portraits he is subordinate to the subjects. He is interested 
in understanding and in subtly bringing out the complication of the 
sitter’s character. One does not say of his people that this is a typical 
great lady and that a typical banker as one does, often, of Sargent’s. 
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Nor, if he were to paint a very noted person is it likely that his work 
would become the historic representation, as Velasquez’s is of Philip IV. 

From the above it is obvious that his painter qualities serve his hu- 
man. His color is notable for its taste. The red of prune-plums with the 
green of unripe apples, or scarlet with the blue of naples, ocean green 
and orange. Or the brown-greens and greenish browns of autumn. Very 
seldom does one find a tone that is stupid, never one that is unpleasant. 
But the colors never exceed elegance. There are no exaltations as in 
Veronese, no briskness as in Poussin, no pushing of exactness of rela- 
tions to their utmost limits as with Cezanne. 

Of his form he has written of himself: 

“He has watched him struggle to make a leg round and heavy, to 
make a figure stand in space and to construct a design that will have the 
substantial qualities of a public building.” 

But even in this he does not press the point too far. One can feel the 
thickness and weight of the art dealer, the heaviness of the soldier. 
From the breadths of their backs and hips, from the roundness of their 
breasts and the proportions of their legs and arms, one can guess the 
sensuality of his women. But these feelings are the by-products of the 
incidents. One does not feel the flesh as one does with Rubens, as an 
actuality. One feels the form as a puppet representing it. This is as it 
should be. He is a story-teller and his mass is important, first as a means 
of giving his point, and secondly for itself. Needless to say he does not 
give us the enjoyment of form in the abstract. He has struggled to 
make his figures go round so that they will tell his story, but not to go 
further and to develop in them subtleties which will make us forget the 
origin of the figure and feel only itself. There is a painting of a nude, 
a rather bulbous woman, extended on a couch. One does not respond 
here to the associative appeal of sex but to the subtle modeling and love 
of form which the painter has put into it. But generally he is too intent 
on a cheerful decoration and a witty tale to subordinate them either to 
flesh or form. 

In design as in the other qualities he is unusually clever. He has a 
knack, highly developed, of manipulating his spaces and figures so that 
one’s eye is immediately caught by the dominant theme, and succes- 
sively by the remainder. In “The Picture Dealer” the main figure 
stands in the center of the panel not only from top to bottom and from 
right to left, but also from foreground to background. To accentuate 
his centrality is the canvas he holds against his body, equally spaced 
between his arms. Back of him are a pile of canvases with the figure of 
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his assistant unobtrusively bent over one of them. In the “Life Soldier” 
the interest centers on the man. Besides himself and the woman there 
are no other figures in the composition. It is attained, apparently, in 
the following way: (1) The two figures are turned towards one another 
so that their planes intersect, the woman more sharply turned than the 
man. (2) The man looks at the spectator, drawing the attention to 
him, whereas the woman gazes at him, subordinating herself and ac- 
centuating the attention given him. (3) Her outer arm is moved slight- 
ly backwards beginning a diagonal passing through her head and over 
his. This is reénforced by his cane, tilted at a somewhat steeper angle. 
(4) On the other hand his outer arm hangs at his side, checking the 
push of the diagonal but keeping the attention on him. (5) Her outer 
leg and his are both bent inwards, hers more so. 

Sometimes his balance is achieved in a broader fashion. For example, 
a landscape done from a hill looking down into a valley. On one side is 
a tree which continuous winds have made to grow as though it were 
always being blown. Quite naturally this animated form would unbal- 
ance the picture making it move in the direction of the leaves if it had 
not been placed to one side, leaving the wide stretch of sky to form the 
balance needed. A similar scheme is used in “Americans, Paris.” In 
this a group of four women are shown on the right walking rapidly. 
One of two leading turns to speak to those in the rear, but this would 
hardly be a sufficient check if it were not for the long horizontal of the 
remaining bridge, the distance suggested by the houses on the embank- 
ment and the sense of space given by the large portion of sky and ac- 
centuated by the elevation of the bridge. 

Nor are mass and line the only elements used to stabilize and animate 
his paintings. Color, apart from its aesthetic value, is used to under- 
line them. For example, in the “Life Soldier” the vermilion of the man’s 
coat is much warmer than the orange of the woman’s dress, but the 
blue of his trousers is to the same degree cooler, so the three form an 
animated balance. And the background, a luminous green-blue is kept 
from coming too near by the blue-black of their shadows. 

Mr. du Bois’s work is in sum a cohesion of which the adjective is 
good breeding. The mechanics of color form and design make a pleas- 
ing decoration and are sufficient to tell the story. The story is witty. 
If the personages play false rdles they do so because fate forces. They 
are sensitive hypocrites. If color and form do not reach their finest pos- 
sibilities it is because the theme they illustrate will not allow them. 
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OSCAR GHIGLIA 


By DetrFino CINELLI 
Florence, Italy 


A is the case in most countries of Europe at present, Italian art 
follows an uncertain course. The younger men are divided among 
postimpressionism, several forms of futurism and cubism, and a watery 
and boneless Cezannism which being only a derivation has long ago lost 
any contact with Nature. Most of the older men have lagged behind. 
In such a situation a school cannot thrive. There can be only a few men 
who, retiring into their own shell, work by themselves and for them- 
selves, as it were, according to their own standards and inclinations. 
One of these solitary workers is Oscar Ghiglia. 

Ghiglia belongs to no group. He has only a few friends, musicians 
and literary people, such as Giovanni Papini, Maestro Frassi, etc. He 
does not exhibit. A few prominent collectors buy his works; none are 
ever for sale. He has no false modesty, he knows the value of his work 
but does not often talk of it. His method of working is different every 
time he begins a picture; he has no idea of the technique he will adopt. 
He may start from the top, the bottom, or the center. He may paint with 
broad brushes or he may give relief and importance to detail. He does 
not plan or analyze. He may afterwards realize that he has uncon- 
sciously followed certain principles. He will then discover them and he 
may elaborate a theory which will probably be right because the painter 
has lived through it; but, when he starts again to paint, it will be from 
the beginning up, miles away from any theory. 

It is much more difficult, artistically speaking, to be simple, than to 
dress one’s self in fine feathers. This is a well-known truth. To see life 
with one’s own eyes, after the great seers of whom we are the heirs, is 
harder still. To be able to forget all that has gone before us, so as not 
to have between the object of our effort and our own spirit the magni- 
fying lens of our masters, that is the problem. If you ask Ghiglia, he will 
tell you “Why! it’s easy. All that is necessary is to do simply and sin- 
cerely what you feel and what you see. It is a question of light, form, 
and volume. ‘You will know soon enough whether it is right or wrong.” 

That is the only approval he will ever give of a picture, a book, or 
even of a landscape. He will say: “It is right.” It sounds easy, but it does 
not seem to come easy to him. That kind of rightness seems to be inborn 
and does not come at will. He himself can only work when the power 
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which has been accumulating in him during a brief or long period of 
preparation which appears to be inertia, commands him to do so. Then, 
absorbed in deep emotion, he will throw out of himself the thing which 
wants to be born. 

And it is not without labor. 


There are two ways of looking at something, at anything. Obviously, 
by looking at an object, one sees its exterior aspect, somewhat the way 
a camera will register it. Yet, at other times, involuntarily and when 
disposed by a peculiar condition of the spirit, one seems to see through 
things, one feels them. This interior aspect of things is not to be de- 
scribed with words and in fact seems to flee the contact of words. But 
it is the one that counts. In order to snatch these intimate vibrations of 
truth, Ghiglia tries hard to finish a picture in a very few sittings. He 
likes to paint by electric light so that he may work many hours with the 
same light, prompted by the fear of losing the freshness, the lucidity of 
the impression. He knows that the smallest variation of his disposition 
will alter and probably stop altogether the flow of his intuitive power. 
The harmonies of color, the rhythms of line, the subtle proportions and 
compositions of form and distance, the sensibility of light of his paint- 
ings, are not the result of a process of the mind or of the will: they are 
purely instinctive. His paintings tell no story unless that of the emo- 
tion of the artist moved by the contemplation of light, form, and color. 
It is evident from what we have said that Ghiglia is the born enemy of 
any rule and affectation, but of none as much as of being original at any 
cost. Anybody is original, says he, inasmuch as he cannot be the same 
as anybody else; and, if sincere, providing he be capable of course, his 
work must perforce be original. Those artificial and childish ingenuities 
which often nowadays cover the lack of sensibility and imagination, 
those “finds,” those “tricks of ability” which are often likable and 
shrewd, have the power of arousing his ire, not by reason of their easy 
success, but on account of the confusion which they are apt to generate 
in the eye and mind of the uninitiated. 

It has been said that Ghiglia’s art is a natural result of the great 
French impressionists and the Italian “Macchiaioli” school, which some 
fifty years ago revolted against classicism and Accademia. Ghiglia de- 
rives from them the way every master derives from his elders. They all 
looked simply and sincerely at truth. Be it said to his honor, Ghiglia has 
been among the few that most contributed to the discovery of Italian 
impressionists. In 1913 he wrote the preface to a collection of reproduc- 
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tions of Giovanni Fattori’s works, who is now recognized as the great 
master of Italian nineteenth-century painting. It is singularly instruc- 
tive to peruse these pages written in a time when in most cases criticism 
satisfied itself with vague impressions and expressions without synthesis 
and order. He says for example that “every true artist discovers the 
world on his own account. Every true work of art is modern in respect 
to mediocre works and at the same time it is also old because of the 
eternal quality in it.” It is interesting to note that many years later 
Marcel Proust, when describing the studio of the painter Elstir, who is 
supposed to personify Manet in his book, says: “The study of Elstir 
seemed to me the laboratory of a new creation of the world. If God the 
Father had created things by the word, Elstir, in giving them another 
name, created them once again.” 

This essay of Ghiglia is a singular work. Critics of the time could 
have learned a lot from it; perhaps they did. He tells us that “the art 
of painting is founded only on finding the right tone of color in the light 
and putting it in its right space”; further: “that the emotion which 
gives the idea to the artist is given only by the dimensions, the colors, 
and the irradiations which light develops from them through the sym- 
pathy that brings them to our spirit.” 

Of his master, Giovanni Fattori, Ghiglia says that “his way of paint- 
ing was the universal means to express through the most humble objects 
of nature, the most profound emotions, and the most humane senti- 
ments. His constant effort has been always that of portraying the in- 
terior and emotional life of all things.” 

Still speaking of Elstir-Manet, Marcel Proust says: “the efforts 
which EIstir made to divest himself in the presence of truth of all his 
knowledge, was the more admirable, for this man, who in order to paint, 
made himself ignorant and tried to forget everything in his effort to be 
honest (for that which we know, is not ours), owned an exceptionally 
cultivated mind.” 

These two last quotations from such different sources seem to me to 
conclusively describe the efforts and the achievement of Oscar Ghiglia. 
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PORTRAITS BY RICHARD JENNYS 


By FrReperic FarrcHILD SHERMAN 


New York City 


S a result of the discovery of five additional portraits which he 
painted in New Milford, Connecticut, I think it may now be ac- 
cepted as a fact that Richard Jennys, the English engraver and portrait 
painter who first appeared in America at Boston, Massachusetts, later 
worked extensively in Connecticut. The two Hawley portraits which I 
published in 1925 (Art in America and Elsewhere, Vol. 13, No. 2), 
were painted in Brookfield at the end of 1798. From there the artist 
evidently travelled a few miles northward to New Milford, where he 
painted the Elisha Bostwick family (four canvases) and Ithamar 
Canfield, son of Colonel Samuel Canfield of revolutionary fame, early 
in the following year. He also painted at that time Mrs. Ithamar 
Canfield, but this was destroyed by the sitter as unsatisfactory. I should 
not be surprised if further canvases from his hand are found in other 
Connecticut towns. 

In Lieutenant Elisha Bostwick (1748-1834) Jennys found his most 
important sitter —a revolutionary soldier who served throughout the 
war, wintered at Valley Forge, crossed the Delaware with Washington, 
was a friend of Nathan Hale, and left priceless anecdotes of both the for- 
mer and the latter. Bostwick was a direct descendant of John Bostwick, 
Sr., who came to this country from England before 1650 and settled in 
Stratford, Connecticut, and among his ancestors many had served in 
the colonial wars. Long before the revolution, in his twentieth year to 
be exact, hearing that a daughter was born to David Ferriss, who lived 
across the river from New Milford, young Elisha Bostwick went over 
to see the baby. While looking at it in the cradle he said to the mother, 
“Tt is a very nice baby; keep her until she is grown up and I will marry 
her.” “All right,” said Mrs. Ferriss, “you shall have her.” And years 
later when he had returned from the war and was settled in a new home 
he had built in 1786, and the young lady eighteen years old, lacking 
eleven days, they were married. 

The portraits of Lieutenant and Mrs. Bostwick (1768-1834) and 
their children were painted in 1799, when he was fifty-one and his wife 
thirty-one, their son Jared, twelve, and their daughter Betty Ann, 
seven. The former pair, on canvas, measure 2714 inches high by 20 
inches wide and those of the children 10 inches high by 734 inches 
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Mrs. Exisna Bostwick (Berry Ferris) 1799 LreuTENANT Extsna Bostwick, 1799 


By RicHarp JENNYs By RicHarp JeENNys 
Property of the New Milford Historical Society, New Milford, Connecticut 











Jarep Bostwick, 1799 ITHAMAR CANFIELD, 1799 
By Ricuarp JENNys By RicHarp JENNYsS 
Property of the New Milford Historical Society, New Milford, Connecticut Property of Mr. Henry S. Mygatt, New Milford, Connecticut 








wide. Their attribution to Richard Jennys is established definitely by 
the identity of the palette with that used in the painting of the signed 
and dated Hawley portraits of 1798, which I discovered and formerly 
owned. It finds added proof in the same general emphasis given to fea- 
tures, in the summary handling of the figure and the careful drawing 
and modelling of the heads. Lieutenant Bostwick, who at the time this 
portrait was painted was town clerk of New Milford, an office which he 
held continuously for fifty-five years, is pictured in a black coat with 
cream-colored waistcoat, stock, tie and frill. He has brown hair and 
light blue eyes. His wife wears a reddish-brown dress with white lace 
fichu and a necklace of gilt beads. She has deep blue eyes, and black 
hair, which is dressed with bangs in front and long curls hanging 
over the shoulders. The son, Jared, has brown hair, worn long, with 
bangs in front and light blue eyes. He wears a dark grayish-green 
double-breasted coat, embroidered tan waistcoat, white lace jabot and 
black bow tie. The girl, Betty Ann, has light brown hair, with bangs 
in front and long curls and wears a low-neck, short-waisted, thin 
figured lawn dress with ruffled lawn trimming and a narrow blue ribbon 
at the waist, tied with a bow in front. Altogether the four canvases 
make a singularly attractive group of portraits in which family resem- 
blances are strikingly evident and individual characteristics sufficiently 
suggested to lend interest to each personality. 

Ithamar Canfield (1764-1848), the subject of the other canvas, was 
the fourth son of Col. Samuel Canfield, who served in the revolution, 
and the grandson of Deacon Samuel Canfield, one of the early settlers 
of New Milford. His portrait by Jennys, on canvas, measures 25 inches 
high by 20% inches wide, and represents him as a man of thirty-five, 
with light brown hair and blue eyes, in a black coat, buff waistcoat, 
black stock and white frill. Energetic and public spirited, he seems 
to have had an unhappy, irascible disposition, which is reflected in his 
expression. Jennys’ portrait of him, as a delineation of character, is 
probably the best thing the artist did. It is a surprisingly impressive 
work, acquainting us with a distinct personality. It is characteristic of 
Jennys’ portraiture in that nothing is noted but the outstanding vari- 
ation of features and form and the habitual expression of the sitter. 
His ability as a portrait painter does not extend to the subtleties that 
mark the work of greater artists with distinction. His line is hard, if 
true; his coloring misses the variability of tone and value that intrigues 
the eye. His habit of close observation, however, enabled him to picture 
his sitters truthfully and with an insistence upon obvious characteristics 
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of feature and expression that save his portraiture from the oblivion 
that overtakes the commonplace. 

There is a portrait of Dr. Aeneas Munson at Yale University which 
has long been mistaken for an example of Richard Jennys’ work. It 
is a much inferior performance and actually from the hand of another 
Jennys, one J. William, by whom there is a signed portrait of Colonel 
Constant Storrs at fifty years of age, dated June 23, 1802. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Die ILLUMINIERTEN HaNDsCHRIFTEN UND EINZELMINIATUREN DES MITTELALTERS 

UND DER RENAISSANCE IN FRANKFURTER Besitz. Herausgegeben von Georg 
Swarzenski. Bearbeitet von Rosy Schilling. Small folio. With 5 full-page plates 
in color and 80 full-page plates in collotype. Frankfurt A-M., Joseph Baer & 
Company. 1929. 
An important contribution to the study of illuminated manuscripts from the 
ninth to the sixteenth century, with accurate and elaborate descriptions and 
copious notes. The handsome reproductions in monochrome and color are well 
chosen to illustrate the work of different times and countries, and enable one to 
estimate pretty accurately the quality and condition of the various works from 
which they are chosen. 


Jacques Louis Davin AnD THE FrENcH RevotuTion. By W. R. Valentiner. Small 
quarto. With 16 full-page plates. New York. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
1929. 

An interesting and suggestive study of this preéminent French artist, in whose 
work is preserved a record of the troubled time in which he lived and a com- 
mentary on its famous political and military personages. As a piece of pure 
literature it ranks with the author’s well-nigh perfect essay on Michel Angelo. 
Incidentally it reproduces for the first time several excellent drawings from a 
newly discovered sketch-book of the artist’s, now in the possession of the author. 


Four Diatocues on Parntinc. By Francisco De Hollanda. Rendered into English 
by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 16mo. London. Humphrey Milford. 1928. 


These reports of a Portuguese artist of the sixteenth century of several dis- 
courses he had with Michel Angelo during a sojourn of several years in Italy, 
whither he had journeyed for the study of painting in 1538, present con- 
siderable contributions to our knowledge of the great master’s methods and 
manners, as well as an interesting sidelight on his character and the spirit of 
the time. 
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